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the words and skewered them on a spike, face upward. When
he could stab no more he carried his spike to the operator who
began to send off the top. Hence, after all, the last message
filed was the first to be put on the London wire. Both the
clerk and the operator were too busy to notice this irregular-
ity. And I have no hesitation in confessing that I took full
advantage of it.
My writing being done in the public house across the street
gave me full opportunity to watch the spindle. Instead of
delivering my despatches one by one I saved them. When sur-
vivors' messages had filled the spike to within one inch of the
top I descended upon the clerk with enough to do the trick.
When he had carefully counted, cashed and spiked them, an
urgent argument backed by a ten-shilling note sent him back
with the whole batch, face up, to his brass-pounding col-
league, who kept his key working with the same disregard for
detail
It was just after one of these skewer excursions that I ob-
served my first rival. He was Ben Allen of the London bureau
of the Associated Press,
"When did you get here?" he asked anxiously,
"A little while ago," I evaded.
Allen said he was accompanied by Frank Elser of the same
bureau, and that some of the Hearst men had arrived with
them. They came via Holyhead, Wales, and Dublin.
There are two routes to Queenstown, one way by way of
Fishguard and the other through Holyhead. Trains leave Lon-
don at the same time but the Fishguard route is three hours
shorter. However, Fishguard was a sealed port.
It was many days later that I learned how my involuntary
choice, jumping the more difficult and precarious barrier, had
allowed me to have about fifteen hundred words of the Lu$i~